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Letter of Hinchman Haines, 


When Hinchman Haines, a valued minister, 
whose home was in Burlington County, New 
Jersey, was paying a religious visit in Ohio, he 
wrote to his beloved friends, Benjamin H. and 
Rebecca Warder, of Philadelphia. The letter, 
although more than fifty years old, it is hoped 
will prove interesting and instructive to readers 
at the present time. 


Ohio, Seventh Mo. 8th, 1834. 
To my much Esteemed Friends, Benjamin and 
Rebecca Warder. 

Feeling this morning, through mercy, the re- 
newals of our Heavenly Father’s love (under 
which precious cement I remembered my dear 
friends), from whom I have received unnum- 
bered favors; which often has and still remains 
tostrengthen the bands of humble gratitude and 
love, [1 have felt] renewed solicitude that we 
may be strengthened to “ walk in the Light, as 
He is in the Light,” so that we may have fellow- 
ship one with the other, and know the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son to cleanse us from all sin ; 
and, as the Apostle says, “ Having therefore, 
brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which He hath consecrated for us, through the 
vail, that is to say, his flesh ; and having an high- 
priest over the house of God; let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, hav- 
ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed with pure water. Let 
us hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering ; for He is faithful that promised.” 

Dear friends, when retrospection surveys my 
past years; when I feelingly remember and still 
see the many secret twining snares the lurking 
unwearied enemy lays around us, to draw our 
minds from abiding in the Light, while we are 
associating with even our proper concerns, as 
well as when we are a mingling with our friends 
In our social interviews; the remembrance of 
these things has this morning, under the renewed 


feeling of his love, produced a strong and fervent 
desire unto the God of all grace, that He may 
continue his holy care and heavenly regard 
through Christ Jesus to us; so that, if we step 
aside from the pathway into his blessed kingdom, 
is gathering arm [may be extended] through 


Him whom He hath ordained an Holy High 


Priest for his fallen creature man, who is touched 
with a lively feeling of our infirmities; so that 
we may be received in his holy arms of mercy, 
and drawn to his bosom to sincerely desire the 
milk of the Word drawn from the breast of all 
consolation ; for in his Light stands the dominion 
over all the subtlety of the serpent. In the 
Spirit of the Lamb we shall not wrestle in vain ; 
for this was the experience of one who could 
say, “ Now there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, that walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit;” for he could testify 
that the law of the Spirit of life had made him 
free from the law of sin and death. 

Now, to give you a short narrative: we were 
eight days from the time we left home till we 
arrived at a settlement of Friends in the com- 
pass of Redstone Quarter. While passing the 
mountains, 1 thought I could say with the 
Apostle, “In all things I am instructed ;” in see- 
ing those huge as well as rude masses of earth 
and stone, in grandeur raising their majestic 
heads to the scuddy clouds, with their yawning 
gulfs beneath, and the many lucid springs trick- 
ling down their sides. In humble admiration, 
I viewed these standing monuments from time 
immemorial of that all-powerful, that almighty 
Being that created, through Christ Jesus, from 
chaos these stupendous and magnificent mounds, 
and left them as records, till the end of time, of 
his might, his power, and his wonderful wisdom, 
displayed in this planet in which is the dwelling 
of man, with all the rest of worlds unnumbered 
in the regions of unlimited space! 

Dear friends, how interesting, how humbling 
the contemplation, that the great Jehovah should 
so condescend to send his dear Son, whose dwell- 
ing was with Him in the regions of unlimited 
wisdom and power, to take upon Him flesh; as 
the Apostle says of Him—being in the form of 
God thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
though He made himself of no reputation! He 
took upon Him the form of a servant, being 
made like unto men, and being formed in the 
fashion of man, He humbled Himself unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a 
name above every name, that unto the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow of things in Heaven, 
of things in earth, of things under the earth, that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

We had a full meeting at Sandy Creek Glades, 
which was owned with the love of our Heavenly 
Father, which was truly refreshing, after a weari- 
some journey to the body. Then rode 30 miles 
to Sandy Hill, where we had a comfortable time 
with the Friends here, though this meeting is in 
a low, weak state. Thence to Center: here the 
prospect is more hopeful with the elder as well 
as the younger part of Society. Next at Provi- 
dence: here we had a large meeting; a precious, 
sweet solemnity was experienced ; and our hearts 
were renewedly gladdened in feeling that we 
were renewedly remembered by the Ancient of 
Days. Then rode over a very rough road to 
Sewickly, where we had a crowded meeting, 


where the power and Spirit of the Lamb rose 
into dominion over all, and Christ was exalted. 
[After giving some further details, as to the 
meetings visited, H. Haines adds :] 
I have often marvelled that I should have 
been so reluctant in giving up to enter on this 


journey; but it is one monument more of the 


frailty of humanity. 

Farewell, my dear friends, bound with the 
hope of immortality and eternal life. Let us join 
ourselves to the Lord by a perpetual covenant 
not to be broken, so that we may form a part of 
that general assembly and church of the first- 
born, whose names are written in Heaven! In 
that love that waters cannot quench nor moun- 
tains divide, I affectionately salute you, 

Hixcuman HAInes. 


_  —————— 


The Serpent Mound of Loch Nell. 


Lady Cumming, in her work on “The He- 
brides,” describes a serpent shaped mound in a 
flat grassy plain on the border of a lonely lake, 
about three miles from Oban, in Argyleshire, 
Scotland. Having scrambled on to the ridge 
which forms the back-bone, she says, “ We per- 
ceived that we were standing on an artificial 
mound three hundred feet in length, forming a 
double curve like a huge letter S, and wonder- 
fully perfect in anatomical outline. This we 
perceived the more perfectly on reaching the 
head, which lies at the western end, whence di- 
verge small ridges, which may have represented 
the paws of the reptile. On the head rests a 
circle of stones, supposed to be emblematic of 
the solar dise, and exactly corresponding with 
the solar circle as represented on the head of the 
mystic serpents of Egypt and Pheenicia, and in 
the great American Serpent Mound. 

“ Previous to 1871, there still remained in the 
centre of this circle, some traces of an altar, 
which, thanks to the depredations of cattle and 
herd-boys, have since wholly disappeared. The 
people of the neighborhood have an old tradition 
that in remote ages this was a place of public 
execution, and from various analogies in the 
customs of other nations, it seems likely enough 
that this was the case, and that this wild glen, 
may have been to many the valley of the shadow 
of death, whether their lives were taken judicially 
or offered in sacrifice. 

“The circle was excavated on the 12th Oc- 
tober, 1871, and within it were found three large 
stones, forming a chamber, which contained hu- 
man bones, charcoal, and charred hazel-nuts. 
Surely the spirits of our Pagan ancestors must 
rejoice to see how faithfully we, their descendants, 
continue to burn our hazel-nuts on Hallowe’en, 
their old autumnal Fire Festival, though our 
modern divination is practised only with refer- 
ence to such a trivial matter as the faith of 
sweethearts ! 

“On the removal of the peat-moss and heather 
from the ridge of the serpent’s back, it was found 
that the whole length of the spine was carefully 
constructed with regularly and symmetrically- 
placed stones at such an angle as to throw off 
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rain; an adjustment to which we doubtless owe 
the preservation, or at least the perfection, of 
this most remarkable relic. To those who know 
how slow is the growth of peat-moss, even in 
damp and undrained places, the depth to which 
it has here attained (though in a dry and 
thoroughly exposed situation and raised from 
seventeen to twenty feet above the level of the 
surrounding moss), tells of many a long century 
of silent undisturbed growth, since the days when 
the serpent’s spine was the well-worn path daily 
trodden by reverent feet. 

“The spine is, in fact, a long narrow cause- 
way, made of large stones, set like the vertebree 
of some huge animal. They form a ridge sloping 
off in an angle at each side, which is continued 
downwards with an arrangement of smaller 
stones, suggestive of ribs. 

“Tn our own British Isles comparatively few 
traces of serpent-worship are to be found, yet, 
considering how commonly the adoration of Sun 
and Serpent are linked together—that both are 
said to have been reverenced by the Druids— 
and that in all countries where the worship of 
the serpent has prevailed (as in Greece, Italy 
and Hindostan) he was, or is, always recognized 
as a corn-god,* to whom special offerings must 
be made at seed-time and in harvest—it is worthy 
of note that, till within the last century all man- 
ner of customs for the good of the crops were 
kept up, on the days which in olden times were 
observed as sun-festivals. 

“Tt seems probable, that the numerous legends 
which tell of the early Christian saints having 
conquered serpents (as when St. Hilda changed 
all the Yorkshire snakes into Ammonites, when 
St. Patrick banished them from Ireland, and St. 
Columba from Iona, while St. Keyna changed 
those of Somersetshire into upright stones,) had 
reference to the conversion or expulsion of their 
worshippers. 

“Tt is a strange vision that rises before us, as 
our fancy pictures this gloomy valley beside the 
dark waters, not silent and solitary as now, but 
thronged with worshippers, congregating from 
every remote corner of hill and valley to witness 
the awful sacrifices which white-robed priests 
with shaven crowns, offered upon the mystic 
altar, in presence of the Mountain and the 
Dragon. 

“ Whatever may have been the true origin of 
this snake reverence in Britain, certain it is that 
in countless old Gaelic legends of the West Coast 
and of the Hebrides, the serpent holds a place 
of such importance, as we can hardly imagine 
to have been acquired by such puny representa- 
tives of the race as are to be found on our British 
moors. 

“Tt certainly is remarkable that almost all 
these legends are also to be found in the folk- 
lore of India and Persia.” 


Epistle of George Fox.— Dear Friends, be 
faithful in the service of God, and mind the 
Lord’s business ; be diligent and bring the power 
of the Lord over all those that have gainsayed 
it; and all you that be faithful, go to visit them, 
all that have been convinced, from house to 
house, that if it may be possible you may not 
leave a hoof in Egypt; and so every one go seek 
the lost sheep, and bring him home on your back 
to the fold, and there will be more joy of that 
one sheep than of ninety and nine in the fold.— 
George Fox. 


* Even in the far away isolated Fijian Islands, the 
serpent-god Raitumaibulu, was worshipped as lord of 
life, and god of the crops. 


For ‘‘ THe Frienp.” 


Memories of the Prairies. 

In the fall of 1867, I, in company with a 
pleasant travelling companion (K. O. Homes, 
famous in the political campaign of 1860 as the 
“ Boy Orator of Iowa”) made a two weeks’ jour- 
ney through several of the thinly-settled counties 
in the northwestern portion of our State. We 
were equipped with a fine little team of horses, a 
covered spring wagon, and a small camping out- 
fit; and sometimes we ate and slept by our own 
camp-fire, and sometimes at a wayside inn, when 
one was convenient. Our trip was an enjoyable 
one, and some of its memories rest among the 
happiest recollections of my life on the prairies. 

One pleasant morning, we left the pretty little 
village of Alden on the Iowa River, seven or 
eight miles above Iowa Falls. For a few miles 
our road followed the beautiful stream, and we 
then thought we had never before seen so lovely 
a valley. The river rippled over a rocky bed, 
and its waters, gathered from many miles of 
prairie meadows, seemed as clear and pure as if 
just bubbling from some crystal fountain. The 
unbroken sward of the prairie came down in most 
places to the water’s edge, and then, away back, 
rose in long, low, wave-like undulations, as far 
as the eye could follow them. Some distance 
down the valley a broad blue line marked the 
presence of timber along the river; and a little 
above us we could see a beautiful grove, clustered 
on its southern bank—the first timber, we were 
told, along its course. 

Soon after leaving the town, we passed two or 
three small improvements, and then turning more 
directly to the westward, we left the river, and 
with it every vestige of civilization, save the 
little beaten trail which we followed, and which 


led us away across and along the great billow 


ridges of this seemingly boundless prairie. We 
were in the midst of a grand and beautiful ocean 
of verdure. The most luxuriant grasses covered 
the lowlands, though now it was a little brown 
with age; and here and there the compass-plant 
raised its great rough stems several feet above 
the grass, and turned its yellow blossoms facing 
us as we drove to the west; and on these un- 
trodden prairies its ragged leaves held their 
sharply-pointed edges surely to the north and 
south. Golden-rods of several varieties were our 
constant companions—some of them fading, some 
in full bloom, and some just growing yellow with 
first flowering. Violets were in great abundance, 
and some of the hill-sides wore a tinge of blue, 
even at a long distance, from myriads of them, 
mingled with the short grass. 

There were many boulders, though few large 
ones, scattered over the plain, and once we mis- 
took several of them, clustered on a hill-side, for a 
herd of swine or sheep. To our left, as we drove 
along, a large hawk sailed slowly over a piece of 
lowland; and we could see him turn his head 
from side to side as he peered down into the 
grass far beneath him in search of prey. Some- 
times he would stop in his course, and flapping 
his wings lazily, remain for a while poised in the 
air, intently scanning something below him; and 
sometimes he would suddenly dart down from his 
loftiest flight almost to the earth, with the hope, 
I suppose, of frightening some little bird or 
mouse from its hiding-place in the grass; but 
failing in this he would rise again and sail away. 

A few ground squirrels rustled through the 
grass or stood up like stakes to look at us pass; 
and we saw the broad trail of quite a large 
snake where it had wriggled over the dust across 
our road; but there was remarkably little of 
animated nature to be seen in this day’s journey. 


As the distance from the river increased the 
pearance of the country gradually changed ; the 
beautiful long wave-like ridges gave place to low 
rounded hills separated by broad valleys, branch. 
off in every direction amongst them. The shorter 
verdure covering these hills told of less fertile goj] 
than that we had travelled over in the morning, 
In the valleys among these low hills were numerous 
small lakes or ponds, all shallow and mostly filled, 
from circumference to centre, or nearly so, with 
water-weeds and grass and rushes, and a luxuriant 
growth of peculiar kind of moss. This masg of 
vegetation often covered ponds of considerable 
size; and so thick and tough that one could walk 
upon it, though it would shake and spring and 
sway with one’s weight and motion; and if he 
paused a few moments it would slowly sink, while 
water clear as crystal would gradually rise over 
one’s feet, and slowly up his boot-legs. I once 
walked for a dozen rods out upon one of these 
sponge-like meadows, and then thrusting a stick 
through the vegetable carpet, found it to be but 
about two feet thick, and almost six feet of clear 
water beneath it. Myriads of lean and hungry 
mosquitoes haunted these marshy solitudes, and 
rose up in clouds, to claim a share of the life 
blood of every intruder. 

On the border of a larger pond than usual, a 
little way to our left, stood two or three gnarled, 
stunted and fire-marked aspen trees; and directly 
afterward, we saw several miles before us, a pretty 
grove of thirty or forty acres in exteut, with a 
beautiful little sheet of water to the south and 
west of it. This we knew to be Walled Lake, in 
Wright County. 

The sun had almost reached the meridian when 
we passed a neat white school-house at the corner 
of a small half-cultivated field on our left; then, 
as we entered the shady grove, a small, rude log 
house to our right was the only dwelling-house 
we had seen for twelve miles, or saw for eight to 
come, 

We took shelter from the now oppressive heat 
of the sun under some spreading trees on the 
shore of the lake. Without any unnecessary 
delay we ministered to the needs of our tired 
horses, and to our own wants, but were assailed 
by such an army of mosquitoes that we were glad 
to dispose of our lunch as quickly as possible, 
and walk out where the sun and the breeze could 
help us fight our unequal battle. 

Walled Lake derives its name and its fame 
from a curious phenomenon, which we went at 
once to examine. We had halted where the 
eastern shore of the lake was high and dry; but 
a little to the south of us the ground sloped of 
into a broad valley but little above the water's 
level. Here, at the higher bank, a wall, or 
rather an embankment, begins and follows the 
lake shore across the lowland, and joins the rising 
ground beyond; and then again, on the other 
side of that little ridge, and so, everywhere that 
we followed it, where the shore was low; there 
the “wall” rose from the water’s edge, about 
six feet, and quite abrupt; then rounded on the 
top, and sloping off three or four feet to the level 
of the prairie. I think it would average six or 
seven feet thick at the base. It is built prine- 
pally of the water-worn boulders that we had 
seen so plentifully seattered over the prairies, 
though every interstice was filled with sand, 
gravel and earth; and it seemed remarkably 
solid and uniform in height, thickness, &c. There 
were great stones in it of several tons weight, and 
smailer ones of every size to mere pebbles. The 
top and outer side were covered with grass, and 
near the grove trees of considerable size grew 
upon it. 
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Aberdeen until it drew into its ranks some of the 
leading inhabitants. Among these we notice 
Margaret Smith, wife of Bailie Gilbert Mollison, 
whom contemporary satire is said to have de- 
scribed as wearing thin her knees through the 
frequency of her devotions. Such another was 
Margaret Scott, wife of Bailie John Scott. Her 
husband from the commencement was and con- 
tinued to be a violent opponent of Quakerism. 
In 1673 he informed the Council “ that Alexan- 
der Harper was causing the recently demolished 
walls of the Quaker burial-ground to be rebuilt, 
and that he put a stop to the same and destroyed 
them.” He received the approval of the Council. 
To these the name of another bailie’s wife was 
soon added by Lillias Skene joining the new sect, 
and very shortly after her husband took the 
same step. The infant sect appears to have met 
for worship at this time in one another’s houses, 
in the teeth of an Act of Council which forbade 
such under heavy penalties.—Couneil Register, 
16th Dec., 1663. 

To stand idly aside while such sheep were 
wandering from the fold, was not in clerical hu- 
man nature. The “three priests of Aberdeen,” 
as Barclay called them, David Lyall, George 
Meldrum, and John Menzies, were soon on the 
alert, and were the bitterest and most violent 
persecutors that the exponents of the new opin- 
ions had to cope with. 

Of the growth and development of the religious 
life in Lillias Skene, a curious relic has been pre- 
served in a manuscript volume of verses written 
by her between 1665 and the year of her death, 
1697. Though most of these verses are directly 
related to her own spiritual experiences, yet some 
of them relate directly to events in the history of 
Friends between 1668 and 1681, a period during 
which they passed through the fires of persecu- 
tion heaped upon them by the kirk, students, 
populace, and civil powers, with a firmness and 
persistence which conquered all. 

The many pictures of spiritual “tryalls and 
conflicts,” which occur in verses of Lillias Skene, 
had objective counterparts in the imprisonments, 
finings, buffetings in the street, and insults in 
their own meetings, which to Quakers were then 
matters of everyday experience. 

The following “ Excerpts” from the Council 
Registers will show the attitude of the civil power 
to the Quakers in Aberdeen :— 


“15 February, 1670.—An Act anent setting 
houses to Papists and Quakers or accepting of 
them. In spite of all attempts otherwise, it is 
found that Papists and Quakers have frequent 
meetings and conventicles within this burgh, to 
the contempt of authority and scandal of the 
Gospel ; no inhabitant ‘sall re-sett, supplie, en- 
tertaine, or furnish meat and drink, and keep 
correspondence with, or sett houses or chambers 
to Jesuits, Priests, or traffiquing strangers, Pa- 
pists, or Quakers, or permit them to keep meet- 
ings or conventicles within their houses, upon 
whatsoever pretext’ under penalty, ‘500 merks, 
loss of freedom, or banishment, unless the magis- 
trates give liberty to resett, or lodge the same.” 

“16 March, 1670. The Quakers still con- 
tinuing to meet, it was enacted that ‘the men 
Quakers at next meeting be apprehended and 
imprisoned,’ and for fear that the women should 
continue to meet, ‘ the doors of the houses where 
they ordinarily meet to be kept close, and the 
keys taken from them.’ ” 


Away to the westward the lake merges into 
4 malarious-looking swamp, and there, we were 
told, that little or no sign of the wall was to be seen. 
The water of the lake was very clear, and rippled 
beautifully over a gravelly bottom, and was no- 
where more than four or five feet deep; and to 
this wide-spreading shallow sheet of water, rather 
than to the labors of some pre-historic race of 
men, belongs the credit of its curious shore line. 
During the long winters, when the Frost King 
reigns over this beautiful region, these waters are 
frozen to the very bottom, and the ice grapples 
every rock and every pebble in its reach, and 
with its expansive power pushes them little by 
little, but with irresistible force outward, bring- 
ing the innermost nearer the shore, and driving 
the outermost into the sloping banks. 

Our shadows were leaning several degrees to 
the eastward when we had satisfied our curiosity 
with examining this curious work of Jack Frost, 
and hastened to start on our journey. We then 
drove for eight miles over a prairie as beautiful, 
and even more monotonous than that traversed 
inthe morning ; and the sun was low in the west 
when we built our camp-fire in the beautiful 
woods bordering on the Boon River—but so far 
as mosquitoes were concerned we soon found (as 
the old adage says) that we had “jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire,” for they gathered 
around us in such great numbers that before we 
had our supper half eaten they forced us to beat 
ahasty retreat. We took shelter from our in- 
tolerable persecutors in one of Webster Cify’s 
hotels. 

That day we had driven over beautiful and 
fertile prairies for more than twenty miles, and 
had passed but two houses, and one of them a 
school house. For many miles together we had 
not seen a tree or bush large enough for a riding- 
whip, and not a human being except the one rude 
family at the lake, and one lonely traveller on 
horseback that we met soon after leaving that 
place. We were told that there were two or 
three “ homesteaders” settled near Walled Lake, 
but hid from our view by a wave of the prairie 
to our right, as we approached it. 


T. E. Bunpy. 












































VANCLEVE, Iowa. 


Lillias Skene. 


The British Friend for Eleventh Month, con- 
tains a notice of Lillias Skene, a valued member 
among Friends of Aberdeen, Scotland, in the 
early days of our Society. 

It is taken from a recently published book, 
entitled “The Bards of Bon-Accord, being a col- 
lection of upwards of fifty biographies of the 
poets of Aberdeenshire.” From this the follow- 
ing sketch has been condensed. 

































In 1662, when William Dewsbury first preach- 
ed the principles subsequently recognized as 
Quakerism, in “Aberdeen, he found many minds 
sufficiently prepared for his gospel in a small 
band of quasi-Independents, who ten years be- 
fore had separated from the Establishment and 
had a temporary meeting-place in the old Grey- 
friars monastery. 

Among the earliest converts to the new doc- 
trines in Aberdeen no more saintly soul appears 
than that which possessed Lillias Gillespie or 
Skene, wife of Bailie Alexander Skene of New- 
tyle. She was born in 1626, and was married 
to Alexander Skene about 1650, and not only 
moved in the best society of the town, but was 
held in great estimation for her worth of charac- 
ter and high religious attainments. 

Very little notice was taken of Quakerism in 












The Quakers, having many objections to the 
interment of their dead in the city churchyards, 
walled in a piece of ground, belonging to them- 
selves, in the Gallowgate, and set it aside for 


burial purposes. 
their records, being informed that—* Thomas 
Milne, cordiner, ane profest Quaker, hath buried 
ane chyld of his in ane kail-yard, in the east side 
of Gallowgate,” had the corpse taken up and 
buried at Footdee Chapel, shut Thomas’s shop, 
deprived him of liberty, ordered him out of the 
burgh, and demolished the walls of the “ kail- 
yard.” 
quietly rebuilt the walls. Thomas did not leave 
the town, but in June, 1672 buried “ane other 
chyld in the kail-yard,” which again coming to 
the ears of the Council was removed to Footdee, 
Thomas being mulcted in £20 Scots. 
into consideration the results of such practices 
on the revenue, of the kirk,” the Council again 
ordered the demolition the walls, and the ground 
to be applied to its former “ kail-bearing” uses. 
The magistrates, in order to strengthen their 
position, petitioned the King’s Council at Edin- 
burgh, anent this practice, but that body declined 
to interfere. 
ment they now attempted to turn the “Con- 
venticles Act” against the Quakers, denouncing 
them from the Market Cross as rebels against 
the State. Their meetings were invaded by noisy 
and tipsy disputants, challenging them to debate. 
This culminated in the famous dispute between 
some students of divinity on one side, and Bar- 
clay and Keith, the Quakers, on the other. 
Bailie Skene was one of the presidents at this 
meeting, which was held “ in Alexander Harper 
his close (or yard), upon the 14th day of the 2nd 
Month (April), 1675.” 
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The Council, as we learn from 


This in November, 1671. The Quakers 


“Taking 


With more persistence than judg- 


Lillias Skene’s pieces all bespeak a state of 


mind single in its aims, simple in its absorbing 
trustfulness in God, keenly introspective and 
watchful over its motives. 
rise from their perusal without a strong sense of 
tl 
the entire saintliness of her character. 
closing the book, we will give one example : 


In fact one cannot 


1e high spirituality of the author’s nature, and 


Before 







TRUE LYFFE. 

The nipping, frostie, stormie blasts 
As advantagious prove 

To herbs and fruit trees, and at last 
Their increese doth promove. 

As sunshyne blinks, and summer showers, 
In their appointed season, 

Doe send forth pleasant plants and flowers, 
Agreeable to reason. 

The lyffe of things, not being bound 
So much to what appeareth, 

As in the root and underground 
It lurketh and retireth. 

When flowers doe fade, and leaves and fruit 
From everie tree doth fall, 

The living substance in the root 
Remains untoucht at all. 

At each retirement of this sap, 
A fresh spring issues in: 

Which is of spirituall things a map— 
Throu death lyffe doth begin. 


Her husband died, full of years and honors, 
in 1693, and was buried at Kingswells, the seat 
of his son-in-law, Andrew Jaffray. He was a 
man of great public spirit and loved his native 
town dearly. 

In 1697, in the language of the meeting 
records, “it pleased the Lord our God to bring 
to the sweet harbour of His everlasting rest a 
long-tossed vessel upon the waves of many afflic- 
tions—Lillias Gillespie or Skene, 21st of 4th Mo., 
1697.” She was buried beside her husband at 
Kingswells. 

a 






JoHn CALvIN has said, “I have not so great 
a struggle with my vices, great and numerous 
as they are, as I have with my impatience.” 
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What My Little Boy Taught Me. 


“Tommy, come to mamma.” 

A sullen little face, with scowling brow and 
pouting lips, appeared at the door. 

“ What have you got to do?” 

“T’ve got to stay in bed all day.” And with 
the words, Tommy jerked off his jacket and 
kicked one boot across the floor. 

“What naughty thing have you been doing?” 

“Spoiling the calla lily.” 

The words, tone and manner of the little boy 
of six were so hard and defiant that a vague 
alarm seized me, and I said, gently : 

“Come here, my poor little laddie, and get 
into mamma’s bed. You look very cold.” 

The downcast eyes were lifted in a strange, 
glad surprise, and the remaining garments were 
laid: asidesoftly. Slowly, slowly and questioningly, 
the little fellow crept into bed and lay quite still. 

“Now Tommy, tell mamma about it.” 

“T only just pinched the littlest leaf. I wanted 
to see what it was rolled up so tight for. There’s 
ever so many more. 

“Yes, Tommy, but no more like this one. All 
the year you have seen these little rolls unfold 
into broad, glossy, green leaves; but this one, 
Tommy, was a bud. If you had watched with- 
out touching it, you would have seen it grow 
longer and lighter in color, until some bright 
morning you would have run down stairs, to 
shout and clap your hands over the most beauti- 
ful flower you ever beheld. It would have looked 
up lovingly into your face from its heart of gold, 
and its pure velvet lips would have smiled upon 
you for letting it live and bloom. I am so sorry 
you hurt the dear little bud, that now can never 
be a flower.” 

“ Can’t it be mended, mamma?” 

“No, dear.” 

“You mended the cup I broke. 

“Yes, darling; a broken china cup may be 
made whole again, but a sweet little bud, waiting 
to become a rich, golden flower, pinched and 
torn by cruel fingers, can never be restored.” 

“ And cannot God restore it, mamma?” 

The penitence, the pathos and despair of the 
child’s face were indescribable. I drew the little 
form to my breast in solemn awe. 

“T’m almost as bad as Cain, mamma, he said 
sobbing heavily. 

“ How is that, dear? 

“T’ve killed something. But, mamma, I didn’t 
mean to, truly. I didn’t know I was hurting the 
little bud. I'll never touch a plant again—only 
look at it, mamma, and love it, and wait for the 
morning, when it'll be a great flower.” 

Precious little teacher!) Whata lesson for us 
mothers. In the hurry and worry of this toiling 
world, are we not in momentary danger, as we 
walk in the garden of our homes, of pinching, if 
not killing, something? Think how it would be, 
if,in our haste and heedlessness, we should crush 
and destroy the bud of tenderness—so full and 
bursting in the heart of a child—and give to 
society a callous, unfeeling man or woman! Did 
the good God, whose name is Love, make them 
so? And where shall we be found in that great 
and awful morning, when the Lord of the garden 
shall demand the full and glorious flower which 
was to have been developed and perfected from 
the sweet little bud given into the bosom of father 
and mother.—Home Guardian. 


‘nanteeisnisiigilaiiniaiitintion 
THE first and indispensable knowledge is that 
of repentance and salvation through Christ, and 


of sanctification by the constant indwelling and 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 


” 


” 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Lines suggested by the last words of Thos, Scattergood. 


CH! WHO WILL STAND ? 


Oh ! who will stand? this good man said, 


And soon was numbered with the dead, 
The happy and the just ; 

And didst thou see the present day, 

When standard-bearers faint away, 
And Friends forsake their trust? 


Didst thou behold the hailstones fall, 


And buildings fair, both great and small, 


Come prostrate to the ground? 
No wonder, then, thou didst exclaim, 
And with a warning voice proclaim, 
Oh, who will stand! 


Did thy prophetic vision view, 
The mournful, solitary few, 
That stand on ancient ground ; 
And didst thou tremble for that few, 
Lest they should lose their standing too, 
Midst dangers that surround ? 


And when thou drank that bitter cup, 
Wast thou to seal that vision up, 

And quickly pass away ; 
And leave those words so full and few, 
To be unfolded to our view 

In this eventful day ? 


Yes, who will stand this sifting day 
When standard-bearers faint away ? 
3ut those whose buildings stand 
Like thine upon that corner-stone 
Which never can be overthrown, 
The Rock, and not the sand! 


Then Holy Father lend an ear, 
In condescending goodness hear 
The fervent prayer we make: 
’Tis not to ask for length of days, 
For worldly honor, wealth, or praise; 
But, for thy mercy’s sake, 


Spare not thy hand, till thou behold 
Our spirits purified like gold 

Tried in the fire: 
Till every action, thought and word, 
Be holiness unto the Lord ; 

What’er it may require. 


Then may we hope to stand the day, 

When standard-bearers faint away, 
And Friends forsake their trust ; 

And find at last a resting place, 

Through mercy and redeeming grace, 
With spirits of the just. 


a oe 


THE USEFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


A little girl I am indeed, 
And little do I know; 

Much help and care I yet shall need, 
That I may wiser grow, 

If I would ever hope to do 

Things great and good, and useful too, 


But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, 
And talk and laugh, and eat and drink, 
And sleep and wake, and never think. 


I may, if I have but a mind, 
Do good in many ways ; 
Plenty to do the young may find 
In these our busy days; 


Sad would it be, though young and small, 


If I were of no use at all. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind loving deed, 
May, though a trifle poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed. 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing. 


Then let me try each day and hour 
To act upon this plan; 

What little good is in my power, 
To do it while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try, 

I may do better by-and-by. 


SELEcrgp, 
MOTHER IS RESTING, 

The long rough road is ended, 

Her weary feet have pressed ; 
How rough to her weak footsteps, 

Perhaps we never guessed ; 
But—with the weary journey 

She’ll be no more distressed. 
The face we bend and softly kiss 
Bears no impress but that of bliss. 


We know that many pages 
Within the book of years 
She has perused with anguish, 
Amid her falling tears ; 
That partings, change, and doubting 
Have caused her many fears. 
Forgotten now, each pang of woe, 
No grief again her soul will know. 
We gaze at her dear features, 
Within the casket bound, 
And think that she is dwelling 
Where changeless peace is found ; 
That there no painful partings 
Her loving heart will wound ; 
And, weeping for her, “loved and gone,” 
We gather strength to walk alone 
Along the way before us, 
Whither—we do not know, 
It may be strewn with blessings, 
And pleasures we may know, 
Or thickly set with dangers, 
May bring us naught but woe. 
Yet—o’er life’s pathway she has come, 
At last, unto her heavenly home. 


—The Household. 


OOO OO 
SELECTED. 


First Month, 1842, 

Tue Lord is very tender and compassionate 
towards those whom He is pleased to lead in the 
path of gospel obedience. If the eye be directed 
to Him in the watchful desire to know his will, 
He will not fail to apply both his correcting and 
supporting hand; nevertheless, I have ever e 
teemed it an especial privilege to those who are 
called to speak in public, to have the care and 
counsel of their friends extended to them. Be 
fore this trial of my own faith I was permitted 
to see the danger of those who exercise a gift in 
the ministry looking too much for the expression 
of unity or commendation, and now the Lord 
was pleased to show me that such a course would 
be eminently unsafe for me. Throughout the 
whole course of my small experience I have ever 
found it needful to be very guarded in this 
matter. The unity of those who have judgment, 
and whose office it peculiarly is to extend help 
to the poor ministers in whatever way they may 
see it to be needful, has always been very pre 
cious to me; and there have been seasons when 
the judicious, well timed expression of it has been 
indescribably helpful to a mind peculiarly open 
to the assaults of unbelief, and, at seasons, sorely 
buffetted of Satan. So that I cannot help earn- 
estly desiring our dear friends in the station of 
elder may be found discharging the important 
trust committed to them, whether in the way of 
encouragement or’ of counsel. The feeling may 
seem to themselves so small as to be scarcely 
worth the expression ; but “a word spoken in 
due season, how good is it!” Their burden and 
exercise is of vast importance to the vital welfare 
of the body. 

The ministry, asit is recognized among Friends, 
is so unshackled, such liberty is given for the 
exercise of the gift bestowed, so extensive the 
field that lies open to the gospel laborer, both 
within and without our own pale, and so varied 
the services to which such may be called, that it 
is peculiarly important all the means that can 
be employed for the help and instruction of these 
should be brought into exercise. Many young 
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ministers (perhaps older ones also) do, I believe, 
suffer greatly for want of timely counsel. It is 
a subject I desire to touch with delicacy and 
with a feeling sense of my own liability to err; 
but surely it is one of great moment to the well- 
being of our Society, seeing that, however excel- 
lent the gift, or evident the anointing, human 
instruments are weak and fallible, have the trea- 
sure in earthen vessels, and are constantly liable 
to receive a bias from a variety of causes and 
circumstances. The constitution of our Society 
appears to me excellent, I had almost said per- 
fect, in this matter. May it be acted upon and 
carried out with faithfulness, in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, and then fruit will be found to 
the praise and glory of Him who is the Head 
over all things to his Church. It is an awful 
thing for ministers to set their own feelings above 
the care of their friends or the judgment of the 
Church. These should remember that the vari- 
ous members of the body have not all the same 
office, but that the Lord hath tempered them to- 
gether as it hath pleased Him, so that “the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee, nor again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.” They are for the help and com- 
fort of one another, that the functions of the 
whole may be healthfully performed, and whilst 
we must not in any dégree diminish the import- 
ance of ministers looking with a single eye to 
their heavenly Leader and Guide, remembering 
the declaration of our Lord, “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” they must 
bear in mind that, whilst to one is committed the 
gift of prophecy or preaching, to another is given 
the discerning of spirits, and that it is the Lord’s 
will that his people should be subject one to an- 
other, that all may learn and all may be com- 
forted. 

I sometimes think the ground of the different 
and even opposite errors into which some have 
fallen who have occupied conspicuous stations 
amongst us, both in this country and in America, 
whereby so much suffering has been brought 
upon the Society, may have been a departure 
from true humility. But where is humility to 
be looked for if not amongst those who are the 
professed followers of Jesus, and who believe 
themselves called to a ministry which is pre- 
eminently the work of the Spirit? May this 
blessed fruit increase and abound among us!— 


Maria Fox. 


ie 


A Thrilling Narrative of a Narrow Escape. 


A littie more than two years ago, my daughter, 
then about fifteen years of age, read an article 
in The Christian Advocate detailing how a young 
lady, who was in some manner thrown into deep 
water, saved her life by observing a few common 
sense rules of action. A short time after, being 
at Lake Chautauqua with my family, I took my 


daughter and a little child of about three years of 


age, daughter of a friend, out rowing. When out 
some distance from the shore, in deep water, the 
child expressed a desire to row, to which I con- 
sented, and thoughtlessly rose and stepped back- 
ward over the seat, with the purpose of taking a 
seat in the bow, and thus rocked the boat to one 
side so as to nearly precipitate myself into the 
lake, to prevent which, I caught hold of the side 
of the boat, and, in the effort to right myself up, 
turned the boat bottom-side upward. As the 
child came into the water, I caught her in my 
arms, while my daughter sank out of sight. Be- 
ing a fair swimmer, I righted myself up, and 
approached the boat, and, observing that it had 
a flat bottom, I attempted to place the child upon 
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it, in the hope that she could cling there until 
I could rescue my daughter. The first attempt 
was a failure, and, as I was about to make the sec- 
ond, my daughter came to the surface about 
fifteen feet distant. I immediately struck out 
for her, taking the child with me, of course. To 
my astonishment, she sustained herself on the 
surface until I reached her, and then did not 
remove her hands from the water to clutch me, 
but assisted me in swimming back to the boat, 
when, in answer to cries for help, we were soon 
assisted to the shore, ald saved, thanks to a kind 
Providence, and to the remarkable behavior (as 
I then thought) of my daughter, for, had she 
clutched me so as in any manner to disable me, 
having the little child to carry as I did, all must 
have perished. 

The following is her description of her action : 

“T went under water with mouth open, which 
I closed as soon as possible, and swallowed the 
water in my mouth. Down, down, I was rapidly 
sinking, what could I do? Instantly the story 
read in The Christian Advocate of how the drown- 
ing girl saved herself came to my mind, and 
I began to kick and paddle, and at once to 
ascend. Coming to the surface, although my 
sun hat was pressed down over my eyes so that 
I could see nothing, I refrained from taking my 
hands out of the water, but kept them moving 
in the water until papa reach me.” 

In pursuing this course of action, she had 
followed exactly the action of the young lady as 
narrated in The Christian Advocate. Isend you 
this account of it at this late day with the hope 
that it will be a source of pleasure to you to 
know that your efforts to instruct your readers 
are effective, producing practical results; and 
also that you will, either by publishing this in- 
cident or in your own way again call attention 
to the simple rules, the observance of which 
saved my child, and may save others—A. J. 
Truesdell in The Christian Advocate. 


Pharisaic Views Respecting the Sabbath in the 
Time of Christ. 
No feature of the Jewish system was so marked 


as the extraordinary strictness in the outward 
observance of the Sabbath as a day of entire 


rest. The scribes had elaborated from the com- 
mand of Moses a vast array of prohibitions and 
injunctions, covering the whole of social, indi- 
vidual and publie life; and carried it to the 
extreme of ridiculous caricature. 

Each one of these separate prohibitions was 
itself subdivided, and defined, and atomized to an 
extent that is almost incredible; for the refine- 
ments of rabbinical casuistry were indeed endless. 
Thus, accordifig to Exodus 34: 21, plowing and 
reaping were prohibited on the Sabbath. But 
to pluck ears of corn was already looked upon 
as if one were reaping. When on one occasion 
the disciples of Jesus plucked ears of corn on 
the Sabbath day, they aroused the indignation 
of the Pharisees, not on account of the plucking 
itself (which was permitted according to Deut. 
23: 25), but because such an act was like reap- 
ing on the Sabbath. 

The prohibition to write on the Sabbath is 
thus defined : “ He who writes two letters, either 
with the right hand or the left, whether of the 
same size or of different sizes, or with different 
inks, or in different languages is guilty, but if one 
write with the hand turned upside down, or with 
the foot, or the mouth, or the elbow; or if one 
letter were added to another previously made, or 
other letters traced over, or if he wrote one let- 
ter on the ground and one on the wall, or on 


two walls, or on two pages of a book, so that 
they could not be read together, he is not guilty. 

According to Exodus 16 : 23, it was prohibited 
to bake and to cook on the Sabbath, and, accord- 
ing to Exodus 35, 3, to make a fire even on that 
day. This prohibition was supplemented by that 
of extinguishing the fire. As a matter of course, 
the prohibition of extinguishing was also extended 
to lights and lamps. “ He that extinguishes the 
lamp because he fears the heathen, or robbers, 
or an evil spirit, or that the sick may sleep, is 
not guilty. But if this is done with the inten- 
tion to spare the lamp, oil, or wick, he is guilty. 
Rabbi José absolves him in either case except 
the wick, because it makes coal.” “A vessel 
may be put under the lamp to catch sparks, but 
no water must be put into it, as that extin- 
guishes.” 

Injunctions were also laid down concerning 
articles of dress which a man or a woman could 
wear on the Sabbath or not. Thus a woman 
must not go out with laces of wool or flax, nor 
with straps on her head, nor with frontlets, nor 
temple fillets, unless sewn to her cap, nor with 
a headband, &c. Similarly, a man was forbid- 
den to go out with hobnail shoes, or with one 
shoe, or with phylacteries, or with an amulet 
unless made by a competent person, or with a 
coat of mail, or with a helmet, or with greaves. 
Whether a cripple may go out with a wooden 
leg, isa matter of dispute; Rabbi Meir allows it, 
but Rabbi José prohibits it. It is also a grave 
question as to where the line is to be drawn _ be- 
tween ornaments or articles of dress, and bur- 
dens. Thus a woman may go out with plaits of 
hair whether her own or false, but not with a 
false tooth or a gold plug in the tooth. 

The precaution of the Pharisees extended, 
however, a little farther. Not only did they 
define such actions as were prohibited on the 
Sabbath, but they also provided for cases which 
might possibly lead to a violation of the Sabbath. 
Thus, the tailor must not go out with his needle 
[on Friday evening], lest he forget and go [with 
it during the Sabbath]. A teacher may superin- 
tend children who are reading by the light of 
the lamp, but he himself shall not read. One 
must not put bread in the oven at dusk nora 
eake on coals, except its face be sufficiently 
crusted while it is yet day (that is, before the 
Sabbath comes in). 

However, there were instances in which the 
rigor of the Sabbath laws could not be carried 
out to its full meaning, and consequently slight 
relaxations and concessions had to be made. 
In case of fire one may put on eighteen garments 
at ‘once, go back and dress himself in another 
eighteen, and get others todo thesame. Though 
circumcision was allowed on the Sabbath, yet it 
was forbidden to give an emetic, to set a broken 
bone, or put back a dislocated joint, on the Sab- 
bath. Under these circumstances, we can very 
well understand the attitude of the Pharisees 
towards Jesus, whose healings on the Sabbath 
excited the severest criticisms of the Pharisees, 
who finally planned his death. 

In Exodus 16: 21, we read: “ Abide ye every 
man in his place, let no man go out of his place 
on the seventh day.” From this it was inferred 
that a man’s place was understood to be the city 
where he lived, together with a belt of country 
around the city two thousand cubits, or about 
six furlongs, broad ; so that a man could on the 
Sabbath, start from his house, go to the boundary 
of the city, and proceed farther any distance not 
greater than two thousand cubits. This distance 
is known as the Sabbath day’s journey. 

How to get out of this dilemma, and how to 
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be relieved from the stringency of these rules, 

yas a task to which the Jewish lawyers had to 
betake themselves, and by an ingenious sophistry 
and sophistical ingenuity, they untied the Gor- 
dian knot by the method of Erubin or mixtures. 
By this method one house was “ mixed” or com- 
bined with another in such a way so as to form 
one, and then anything might be carried from 
house to house ; also one Sabbath day’s journey 
was combined with another, and a man was 
enabled to go four thousand cubits on the Sab- 
bath. 

The principle upon which tliis method is based, 
is that “where a man’s meal is, there is his 
house.” A man deposited on the Friday, food 
for two meals in any particular place within 
the official limits of the Sabbath day’s journey. 
This place thereby became his dwelling, and 
hence might go on for other two thousand cubits 
beyond on the Sabbath. A man might even 
deposit food in two different directions, and avail 
himself of whichever suited him. Thus he may 
say: if foes come from the east I will avail my 
self of my erub in the west to go westward and 
flee from them; if they come from the west, I 
will avail myself of my erub in the east. Should 
they come from both sides I shall go in which 
direction I please.” 

Taking all in all, we must not be surprised 
that, of those matters of form and outward 
observance on which Christ and the Pharisees 
clashed, the Sabbath came into question oftenest, 
and it was on this point that Christ with his 
lofty conceptions wounded most deeply the preju- 
dices of the Pharisees. Geikie has well said: 
“ By their system man was subordinated to the 
Sabbath, not the Sabbath to man. This harsh- 
ness was not the design or will of God. The 
Sabbath had been given by Him for the good of 
man, and was to be a day of refreshment, peace 
and joy, not of pain, sorrow and terror. Jesus, 
therefore proclaimed expressly that man is greater 
than the Sabbath, in direct contradiction to the 
Pharisees’ teaching, which made the Sabbath 
of immeasurably greater worth than man. Man, 
and still more Himself, as the representative of 
humanity, in its abiding dignity and rights— 
the Son of man—is the Lord of the Sabbath. It 
was a proclamation of Spiritual freedom.”—B. 


Pick in S. S. Times. 


and piling the heavy timber is performed by male 
elephants without any special supervision by the 
keepers. The logs to be moved are teakwood, 
which is very heavy. They are cut into lengths 
of twenty feet, with a diameter or perhaps a 
square of about a foot. An elephant will go to 
a log, kneel down, thrust his tusks under the 
middle of it, curl his trunk over it, test it to see 
that it is evenly balanced, and then rise with it 
and easily carry it to the pile which is being 
made. Placing the log carefully on the pile in 
its proper place, the sagacious animal will step 
back a few paces and measure with his eye to 
determine whether or not the log needs pushing 
one way or another. It will then make any 
necessary alteration of position. In this way, 
without a word of command from its mahout, or 
driver, it will go on with its work. As a rule 
the work of digging is done by the female 
elephants, since, having no tusks, they cannot 
carry logs as the male elephants do. A man 
could hardly display more judgment in the ad- 
justment of the rope or chain around a log, nor 
could a man, with his hands, tie and untie knots 
more skilfully than they do with their trunks.— 
John R. Coryell in St. Nicholas. 

Egyptian Onions.—Egy pt has long been known 
as a country for onions. The Israelites in their 
journey towards Canaan murmured at the loss of 
the onions, the cucumbers and the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. The people, like most of these ancient 
nations, only just found out how great are their 
natural advantages. Not a dozen years ago ex- 
porting onions by the Egyptians was not thought 
of. We note that during two months recently, 
no less than 14,000 tons were received in Liver- 
pool from Egypt.—JIndependent. 


Cement for China.—To mend china, into a 
solution of gum arabic stir plaster of paris until 
the mixture assumes the consistence of cream. 
Apply with the brush to the broken edges of 
china and join together. In three days the article 
cannot be broken in the same place. The white- 
ness of the cement adds to its value. 

[ We have not tested this receipt.] 
















































Oil on the Waters.—The use of oil by vessels 
at sea, for soothing the waves in time of storm, 
appears to be on the point of very extended and 
practical application. It is stated that “sea 
breakers”—appliances for the distribution of the 
oil—have been patented both at home and abroad, 
and are used by all cattle-carrying steamers, and 
some other vessels; while a special oil is now 
manufactured for the purpose. The Hydrographer 
of the United States has published within the last 
two years, in pamphlet form, digested from the 
“Monthly Pilot Chart,” a list of a hundred and 
twenty authenticated cases in whith furious seas 
were allayed by the use of oil. 

Civil Engineering of Ants—In a paper by H. 
McCook, read before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Phila., were detailed some observations 
made during last summer, on a well-known red 
ant of Great Britain (Formica rufa). Their nests 
were located among tall bracken which overhung 
them. The roads leading from these were very dis- 
tinctly marked, and scarcely deviated at all from 
a straight line. In order to test the matter, three 
trails were measured from their starting-point at 
a single mound to their termination at the several 
oak trees, up which the columns of ants ascended 
in search of food supply from numerous Aphides, 
which infested the branches of the trees. Road 
No. 1 was about 65 feet in length, and was ear- 
ried in an almost perfectly straight line from the 
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Longevity of a Sea Anemone.—The London 
Daily News mentions the death in the Botanical 
Gardens of Edinburgh of a somewhat noted Sea 
Anemone which was captured in 1828 by Sir 
John Dalzell, and must, therefore, be not less 
than sixty years of age. 

“Granny,” so-called on account of its numerous 
offspring, said to be over six hundred in number, 
can hardly be reproached with gluttony, since its 
food was simply half a mussel dropped regularly 
once a fortnight into the tube which does duty 
for a mouth. It appeared to be in excellent 
health up to a few days ago, when it was attacked 
with the parasitic disease which finally proved 
fatal. It is satisfactory to know that “Granny’s” 
portrait is preserved in Gosse’s “ History of the 
British Sea Anemones,” where it is carefully 
drawn and colored after nature. 

Elephants in the Lumber Business.—Lazy and 
clumsy-looking as the elephant appears in our 
menageries, where it is merely an object of cu- 
riosity, in Asia it is as useful an animal as the 
horse, and is, indeed, employed in a greater 
variety of ways. Inthe lumber yards of Rangoon 


and Maulmein, the entire operation of moving | in length, diverged less than three inches from a 








































nest to the terminal tree. No. 2, about 70 feet 


direct line, while Road No. 3., which extended 
upwards of 100 feet, in spite of an intervenin 
stump and a pathway through the woods, deviated 
less than three feet from a straight line drawn 
from the point of departure at the ant hill. This 
unusual divergence was undoubtedly caused b 
the peculiar difficulties of the chosen track. The 
accuracy thus illustrated cannot be attributed to 
mere accident. The roads in point of directness 
were as correctly laid down as ordinary roads 
made by the engineering skill of men, in spite of 
the fact that they were carried through the Jungle 
of bracken, so that the insects could not have 
been largely directed by the sense of sight, 


In this connection the speaker described an 


underground route of the cutting ant of Texas, 
This road extended 448 feet, entirely beneath the 
surface of the earth, and some places as deep as 
six feet. From the point at which the ants come 
to the surface the road was continued ina straight 
line 185 feet farther to a tree, which the ants were 
engaged in defoliating. The entire length of the 
roadway was thus 669 feet, and the path, as laid 
out by a young engineer, who assisted in the ob- 
servation, shows scarcely less deflection from a 
straight course than that of the Rufous ants of 
Scotland. 


Erosion of Rocks.—An appearance as of being 


hollowed out has been remarked in the surface 
of the hard, green sandstone rocks near Lima, 
Peru, and was ascribed by Sir Charles Lyell to 
the result of water action on ancient and sub- 
sequently elevated sea beaches. Nation, of Lima, 
however, who has been observing the rocks for 
twenty-five years, is satisfied that the hollows are 
increasing in size and in number. He believes 
that they are the work of a cryptogamic plant, a 
lichen which is in active vegetation during the 
foggy season, the swelling of whose cells causes a 
scaling of the rock. 





Items. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened on Sixth-day, 


Eleventh Mo. 11th, and was attended by a number 
of visitors from abroad, including most of the dele- 
gates to the Richmond Conference from England 
and Ireland. 


The statistical report showed an increase of mem- 


bers during the past year of 66, the whole number 
being 907. 


The amount contributed to various benevolent 


objects from the income of the fund left by Miles 


White, was 34,183. 

The conclusions and Declaration of Faith, adopt- 
ed by the Richmond Conference, were approved. 

A change in former practice was made by adding 
five women to the Representative Meeting. 

The meeting closed on the 17th. 


The Oneida Indians Dividing their Lands in Sever- 
alty—The Council Fire states that on the 11th of 
Tenth Month “ Henry Cooper and George Dock- 
stater, Indians of the Oneida tribe, of Wisconsin, 
called at The Council Fire office, and presented 4 
letter from a prominent Quaker of Philadelphia, 
introducing them as delegates from their people to 
Judge Willard and Dr. Bland, and asking Judge 
Willard and ourself to give them advice and assist- 
ance in aid of their mission. They informed us 
that their people had held a council recently, and 
after full discussion had decided to have their lands 
divided in severalty, and become citizens of Wis- 
consin, and of the United States. They had with 
them an official letter from the council to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, which comprised a brief his- 
tory of the tribe since it emigrated from New York 
to Wisconsin, sixty years ago. About 1827 six 
hundred and fifty members of the Oneida nation, 
removed in a body to Wisconsin, and located upon 
a reservation of 65,000 acres, near Green Bay, 
where they still live. Their reservation, if divided 
then, would have given each of them about 100 
acres; but their numbers have increased in the 
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natural way, and besides, some twenty years ago, 
between two hundred and three hundred of their 
prethren who had started to a reservation promised 
them in Missouri, stopped to visit them, and have 
rolonged their visit to the present time. There 
— been some other accretions, so that at present 
the tribe numbers about two thousand. With a 
enerosity characteristic of the Indians these peo- 
ple have adopted all who have come to them, and 
now propose to have their lands divided equally 
among all, which will give only about thirty acres 
er capita. 

“We were much gratified with the report these 
men gave of the progress of their people. They 
think that they are prepared to intelligently accept 
jand in severalty and citizenship, and should there- 
fore be encouraged and aided in making this im- 

rtant change. 
The Council Fire introduced them to Secretary La- 
mar, who gave them a patient hearing and seemed 
much gratified at their asking for a division of their 
lands, and in view of sharing their lands with 
homeless Indians, he promised to ask Congress 
for an appropriation to aid them in improving their 
lands, &c. 

“During the council the Secretary said: ‘It is 
inevitable that the Indians must accept land in 
severalty and citizenship, but this change must be 
made gradually, and with care and judgment, or it 
will work hardship to many of the tribes.’ We ex- 
pressed our satisfaction at hearing this conservative 
view from him, at which he seemed surprised, havy- 
ing got the idea that we were opposed to the policy 
under all circumstances. He did not get this idea 
from anything we have written or from any of our 
speeches. Careful readers of The Council Fire know 
that we approved of the Coke severalty bill, and 
that we disapprove only those features of the Dawes 

bill which are coercive and unjust, those which put 
it into the power of the Secretary to force land in 
severalty on Indians against their protest, and in 
violation of their legal rights under treaties,” &c. 


Jewish Sabbath.—The Presbyterian says that there 
is a difference between the more liberal and the 
stricter part of the Jews in this country as to the 
observance of the First-day of the week. Many of 
the younger Hebrews are immersed in business, and 
so entangled with Christians in commercial rela- 
tions, that they cannot, or will not, give up the 
Seventh-day to religious observances, and so grow 
tobe strangers to the synagogue. The liberal Rabbis 

ropose to meet this peril to Judaism, by delivering 
ectures on the First-day on religious and moral 
subjects, adding the attraction of music and brief 
prayers, and Dr. Kohler, of New York, says that 
this “reform” is no longer “ an innovation nor an 
experiment.” “It is an established fact. Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and most of the larger cities 
have adopted the Sunday lectures.” 

3ut the Rabbis who hold fast to the traditions of 
the elders discern danger in this use of Christian 
time. The worldly Hebrews, they fear, will pacify 
their consciences by the suggestion that they may go 
to the synagogue on First-day, and find something 
there like a religious service. They, therefore, argue 
against the “‘reform” as a dangerous “ innovation.” 


Temperance Movements in England.—Dr. Mutch- 
more, in his correspondence with The Presbyterian, 
says: “There are elements of demoralization in the 
Tum trade in England of which Americans know 
nothing. The bar-tenders are almost universally 
women, who can be seen through every wide-open 
door, the more attractive the better. They laugh 
and talk to the young men and deal out death ra- 
diant with smiles. The old are not beyond the seduc- 
tions of women who in every other respect, except 
their wretched work, may be of unexceptionable 
character—and more, may be members in good 
standing in reputable society or even in the church 
of God. This is one of the worst features in the 
Whole business. But with all these awful forces at 
work practical temperance is gaining, has gained 
amazingly in the seventeen years that have inter- 
vened since our last visit. Men who drink are not 
80 indifferent to public opinion. They are not so 
brutal in their ways. In more than three weeks we 
did not hear an oath on the streets of London. 
Practical methods to save men have increased an 
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hundred fold. The cheap restaurants where weary 
men can get coffee, tea or temperance drinks, cold 
and hot, have increased, and are in sharp competi- 
tion with the rum restaurants. 

We were in a place built and sustained by Lord 
Radstock for poor, homeless men to save them 
from the low tavern. The basement was, perhaps, 
one hundred by two hundred feet long. In it was 
a great pool of water, four or five feet deep, in which 
the filthy incomer must first wash himself, then 
comb his hair. At one end there was a great fire, 
six or eight feet long, and what the English call a 
‘ grill’—we call it a ‘gridiron’—on which he can 
cook his own food, under the supervision of the 
superintendents of the place, or at the other end of 
the building he can find a comfortable meal cooked, 
with a good, big cup of coffee, for three or four- 
pence, six or eight cents of our money. Upstairs, 
as far as the walls reach, are stalls and a little iron 
bedstead, with a comfortable bed, with a white 
spread, which he is expected to take off when he 
sleeps, and a long night shirt, a little table and light 
and a Bible, and all this for a sixpence ; twelve cents 
of our money.” 


Funeral Reform.—At a Church Congress held at 
Wolverhampton, under the presidency of the Bishop 
of Litchfield, burial reform secured a prolonged and 
profitable consideration ; and the opinion of the con- 
gress was very definitely pronounced against the ex- 
travagant funeral customs which have impoverished 
many a home. The practically unanimous feeling 
of the meeting was in favor of simplicity ; and it is 
to be hoped that the result of the discussion will be 
seen in the discarding of the pompous and wasteful 
expenditure which has for so a time prevailed. 
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In a recent trial one of the witnesses defined 
anarchy as a condition of society in which there 
was no formal government, but every individual 
did that which was right in his own eyes. He 
professed himself to be an “anarchist” or one 
who favored such a state of things. 

He may have been honestly of the opinion, 
that the general happiness of mankind would be 
promoted by the doing away with all laws and 
forms of government; yet we believe it would 
require but a short experience in any commu- 
nity, where such a theory should be put into prac- 
tical operation, to convince the more thoughtful 
members of it that, while human nature remains 
as it is, some system of government is necessary, 
by which the general wishes of the people may 
operate to restrain the self-will, the violent pas- 
sions, and the evil tendencies of individuals. 
Indeed so imperative is this necessity, that it is 
safe to say no large community can exist in 
which laws, or customs which have the authority 
of laws, do not prevail; and these laws and cus- 
toms must be enforced, either by officers who are 
recognized as having the right to do so, or by a 
general concurrence of the people. 

Civil government has its foundation in the 
needs of man; and grows out of his physical, in- 
tellectual and moral nature. It always has 
existed, and always will exist; and all efforts to 
destroy it will be futile. But its improved 
adaptation to the common wants, is a study 
worthy of the highest efforts of the statesman and 
philanthropist. Many changes have been made 
for the better in the laws and in the methods of 
administering them ; by which the personal liber- 
ties of the citizens are better secured from the 
oppressions of those who for the time being are 
clothed with authority. Of this any one may be 
convinced who will read the account of legal pro- 
ceedings in England 200 years ago; and notice 
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the unreasonable severity of the laws themselves 
—nay, their positive iniquity—and the arbitrary 
conduct of magistrates and judges; from which 
the early members of our Society so largely suf- 
fered. There is still room for much improve- 
ment; and the changes which are constantly 
taking place in civil society, the introduction of 
new discoveries, new arts, and new appliances of 
principles not always new in themselves, require 
new regulations to settle the disputes which arise, 
and to protect every class in their respective 
rights. He who devotes his efforts to the remedy- 
ing of abuses and the perfecting of law and gov- 
ernment, labors in a good cause, and if he labors 
wisely deserves well of his fellow-citizens. But 
he who seeks to overthrow law and order, with- 
out supplying any practical substitute, acts as 
an enemy to his country—even when his error 
is one of judgment only. 

If we could imagine a community, in which 
love for others should overrule all selfish interest ; 
his passions and appetites be kept in proper re- 
straint by every one; and the ignorant and weak- 
minded be willing to yield their opinions to the 
judgment of the wise and more experienced ; it 
might be said that such a community would not 
need much outward law. But this would be be- 
sause they were subject to the law of Christ, living 
in obedience to “the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus,” which had “set them free from 
the law of sin ;’ and not because law was a thing 
which could ever be dispensed with in this state 
of being. 


The Friends’ Review of Eleventh Month 24th, 
advises The British Friend, that it would be 
proper, when referring to Yearly Meetings in 
which separations have occurred, to add “a brief 
explanatory phrase,” so as to indicate which of 
the two bodies it alludes to. In connection with 
this, it incidentally makes the remark that the 
“attitude” of the (Philadelphia) Frienp in the 
ease of Ohio is “ unhistorical.” We suppose the 
meaning of this assertion to be, that in speaking 
(as our paper always does) of the body in Ohio 
with which our Yearly Meeting has declared its 
unity, as Ohio Yearly Meeting; and in attaching 
some affix to the other body which claims the 
same name, so as to distinguish it from the legiti- 
mate Yearly Meeting, we are not “ historically” 
accurate. 

This charge has led us to re-examine the posi- 
tion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in regard 
to the two bodies in Ohio, as set forth in “A 
Brief Narrative, &c.,” issued by authority of our 
Yearly Meeting in 1873. The earlier portion of 
that pamphlet is occupied with a statement of 
the causes which had disturbed the harmony of 
the Society of Friends, and the exercises through 
which it had passed on that account. On page 
27, it says:— 


“A separation took place in 1854 from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, brought about by the irregular 
proceedings of a portion of the members, who 
withdrew from it, and set up another meeting. 
The subject came before our Yearly Meeting in 
1855, by the reception of an epistle from each 
body: and it decided to read that signed by 
Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk, on the ground that it 
believed the Meeting which issued it to be the 
regular Ohio Yearly Meeting.” 


At the Yearly Meeting of 1855, a paragraph 
was added to our epistles to Indiana and North 
Carolina, which infornied those meetings of our 
conclusion in the following language: 


“Being convinced that the Yearly Meeting 
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for which Benjamin Hoyle acted as clerk, is the 


original and only legitimate Yearly Meeting of 


Ohio, we have continued our correspondence 
with it.” 

Again, in the following year, our epistle to 
London Yearly Meeting says :-— 


“The separation there [Ohio] was effected by 
twelve of the representatives bringing forward 
Jonathan Binns as clerk, when thirty representa- 
tives were opposed to it. They were told in the 
collected Yearly Meeting that the measure was 
a separation, which several of them admitted at 
the time; nevertheless they persisted in consum- 
mating it. The whole proceeding was subversive 
of the order and discipline of our Society ; and 
we have continued our correspondence with the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, with which we have 
long held a brotherly intercourse, of which Benj. 
Hoyle has been the clerk for several years, and 
acted in that capacity at their last Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 


It must be remembered that these clear and 
positive statements are not the assertions of any 
private individuals, but the official declarations 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting itself; and that its 
position is thus authoritatively re-stated several 
years after it had ceased to correspond with any 
of the co-ordinate branches of the Society of 
Friends. We believe, therefore, that from the 
standpoint of loyal members of their own Yearly 
Meeting, our members are /istorically accurate 
in speaking of the body that now holds its an- 
nual sessions at Stillwater,as Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Nor do we regard the course of The Friends’ 
Review in giving that appellation, without any 
distinguishing aflix, to another body, which is not 
“the original and only legitimate Yearly Meeting 
of Ohio,” as being consistent with proper respect 
to the Yearly Meeting of which its conductors 
are members. 

While circumstances at this time seem to re- 
quire that the truth in respect to the two bodies 
in Ohio should be afresh stated; we trust it is 
without any harsh feeling towards those who are 
connected with an organization of which we dis- 
approve. The influence upon us all of associations 
and circumstances is so great, that we ought to 
exercise much charity towards those who, we 
may believe, have erred in judgment. While 
this charity should not lead us to lose our hold 
on anything that we have seen to be right; yet, 
as the Christian advances in experience, he sees 
much reason to adopt the language of the Psalmist, 
with respect both to himself and others—* If thou, 
Lord, should’st mark iniquities,O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou may’st be feared.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—Both Houses of Congress con- 
vened on Second-day, Twelfth Month 5th. All the 
Senators were qualified and admitted to their seats, 
excepting Faulkner of West Virginia, whose claim 
being contested by Lucas, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. In the House of 
Representatives, John G, Carlisle, of Kentucky, was 
re-elected speaker. 

The public debt statement of Eleventh Month shows 
an increase of $1,490,350. Total cash in the Treasury, 
$504,550,165. 

The opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
was delivered by Justice Harlan in the two so-called 
Prohibition cases of Peter Mugler against the State of 
Kansas, and in the case of the State of Kansas against 
Herman Ziebold and others, affirming the judgment of 
the lower Court in the two Mugler cases, and reversing 
the judgment in the Ziebold case. The effect of this 
opinion is to declare valid the Prohibition laws of the 
State of Kansas. One of the grounds of contention, the 
Justice said, was that as the breweries had been erected 


prior to the passage of the prohibition law, and as they 
were of little use except for breweries, their property 
was taken without due process of law in violation of 
the Constitution. But all property under our form of 
government, he held, is subject to the obligation that 
it shall not be used so as to injuriously affect the rights 
of the community and thereby become a nuisance. 
The State of Kansas had a right to prohibit the liquor 
traffic. It did not thereby take away the property of 
the brewers. It simply abated a nuisance. The pro- 
perty is not taken away from its owners, they are only 
prohibited from using it for a specific purpose which 
the Legislature declared to be injurious to the com- 
munity. 

The vote at the prohibition election in Atlanta has 
been officially canvassed, and the majority against pro- 
hibition was found to be 1128. 

Senator Palmer, of Michigan, advises the Republi- 
can party to espouse prohibition. He thinks it “ ab- 
solutely imperative” to have “some great moral or 
sentimental issue to hold the party together.’ A gen- 
eration has grown up for which the war issues have 
lost interest, and “the tariff alone won’t do.” Hence, 
in the Senator’s opinion, the necessity of a question 
“that appeals to the homes and the hearts of the peo- 
ple of this country like the temperance question.” He 
believes that, within six years, the party will be com- 
pelled to adopt prohibition as a National issue. 

It is now thought that the Hoosac Tunnel in Massa- 
chusetts will be lighted with electricity by New Year's. 
The light, besides being a convenience and reducing 
the liability of accident in the tunnel, is expected to 
work a great saving of labor. It is stated that, at pre- 
sent, in making repairs, about 30 per cent. of the men 
engaged carry about torches for the remainder to 
work by. 

The cranberry picking season on Cape Cod lasts only 
about six weeks, but the New Bedford Standard reports 
that many nimble-fingered Cape women have from $50 
to $100 to show for it. 

Petroleum has been discovered in Vernon County, 
Missouri, at a depth of 100 feet. Natural gas has been 
struck in two wells in the same neighborhood. 

. In Charleston, 8. C., $150,000 in Confederate bills 
were sold recently at twenty-five cents per thousand. 

The “fast orange despatch train,” from Jacksonville, 
Florida, to New York, started on the 3d instant. It 
will run regularly with Florida fruit to the Northern 
markets, making time almost equal to the passenger 
trains. 

Deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 318, 
which is 39 less than during the preceding week, and 
74 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 161 were males, and 157 females: 
38 died of consumption ; 38 of pneumonia; 17 of old 
age; 15 of diseases of the heart; 13 of inflammation of 
the brain; 13 of convulsions; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of 
diphtheria, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1073 ; 4’s reg., 125; coupon, 
126; currency 6’s, 119 a 1273. 

Cotton was quiet, but firm, at 103 cts. for middling 
uplands, 

Feed was firm under scarcity, but demand was light. 
Winter bran ranged from $20 to $21.50 per ton as to 
quality. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour continued of a 
hand-to-mouth character, but the late advance was well 
sustained. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family at 
$3.80; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.25; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.40 a $4.60; 125 barrels Minnesota 
clear, at $4.10; 700 barrels do. patent, at $4.80 a $5, 
and 125 barrels do, do. (favorite brand, to bakers), at 
$5.15. Rye flour was firm, and 100 barrels choice sold 
at $3.40 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 89 a 894 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 59} a 60} cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 394 a 40 cts. 

Beef cattle were active: extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 
a 4} cts.; medium, 4 a 4} ets.; common, 3 a 3} cts. 

Sheep were in good demand: extra, 5a 5} cts.; good, 
43 a 4} cts.; medium, 3}a 4} cts. ; common, 23 a 34 cts.; 
lambs 4 a 64 cts. 

Hogs sold freely ; all good westerns stock selling at 
8 cts. A few real extra brought 8} cts. Country ranged 
from 7} a 7} cts. : 

Milch calves were active at 6 a 8} cts. 
sold fairly at 3 a 4} cts. 

Milch cows were in good demand at $30 a $60. Fat 
cows were in fair request at 2} a 34 cts. 

ForeIGn.—Dublin, Eleventh Mo. 29th.—The great 
Unionist meeting, for the purpose of addressing which 
Lord Hartington and Goschen visited this city, was held 
in Leinster Hall this evening. So many persons were 
desirous of attending that an overflow meeting was held 
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in another hall. Both halls were crowded at an early 
hour of the evening. It is estimated that 8000 persons 
were in attendance, and thousands were turned awa 
from the doors, it being impossible for them to gain 
admission. Lord Hartington said: 

“The importance of this meeting in the heart of 
Dublin cannot be exaggerated. The power of persistent, 
unblushing, reiterated assertion is so great, and has been 
so fully exercised in order to induce Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to believe that Ireland detests the union 
and burns to substitute another form of government, 
that, unless contradicted by ocular and tangible proof, 
it is most impossible that, in the course of time, these 
assertions will not exercise some influence on the minds 
of Unionists.” He paid a tribute to Chamberlain’s 
services in Ulster, and said that the promotors of to- 
night’s meeting had done no less a service than bring- 
ing before the people of Great Britain, in a manner 
which could not be ignored, the disputed fact that there 
was perhaps a minority, but a large, important and in- 
fluential minority, which altogether repudiated the as- 
sertion that Ireland, as a nation, was determined to 
abolish the Union. He urged the importance of having 
all the facts, not merely a superficial view, before them 
in deciding the great and vital question. 

The second trial of Lord Mayor Sullivan for printing 
in his paper reports of suppressed branches of the 
National League took place on the 2nd instant and re- 
sulted in aconviction. He was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, but without labor. He will be treated 
in prison as a first-class misdemeanant. Sullivan has 
announced that he will not appeal from the decision of 
the Court, but will suffer his punishment proudly, as 
he would if it were ten times greater. 

Thomas Sexton has been unanimously elected Lord 
Mayor, to succeed Sullivan. In a speech thanking the 
corporation for the honor conferred upon him, he said 
that every day developed new attacks upon the lives 
and liberties of the Irish people. The Lord Mayor 
ought to be the unflinching organ of prevalent public 
opinion. 

President Grévy’s message, resigning the Presidency 
of the French Republic, was sent to the Presidents of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and was read at the 
opening of the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 2d instant. The President said he regarded the 
votes taken in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies the 
previous day as a decisive demonstration necessitating 
his resignation. After recalling his services to the 
country, which assured tranquility at home and peace 
abroad, he delared that he left office with a feeling of 
sadness, while declining to be responsible for future 
events. 

On the 3d instant, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot was 
elected President of the French Republic, on second 
ballot, by a vote of 616, against 186 for General Saussier, 
and 25 votes for all others. The result was reached by 
a combination of the various Republican factions, and 
appears to have met with very general approval through- 
out France. It has also been well received in England, 
Russia and Germany. 

On the 4th instant there were several shocks of earth- 
quake throughout the province of Calabria. The rail- 
way station at Mongrassam was destroyed, and the town 
of Boglians, Gravina, has suffered greatly from the 
shocks. In Besigsano, twenty persons were killed and 
many others were injured. Twenty houses were de- 
stroyed. 

A correspondent in Tientsin states that the Emperor 
of China, having ascertained that Corea will no longer 
forward an annual tribute to China, has issued a decree 
in which he sets forth that, with a view to causing & 
cessation of political difficulties arising out of China’s 
claims to suzerain rights of the peninsular kingdom, 
Corea is declared independent. He states that the re- 
ceipt of any further tribute is prohibited. 

Diphtheria of a peculiarly fatal character is prevalent 
in Montreal, Quebec. Last week there were thirty-two 
deaths from the disease, and the death-rate shows no 
sign of decreasing. 


WANTED 
A position by a woman Friend as companion to & 
woman Friend. Address, Office of THE FRIEND. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WiiiiAMs, Supt. 





WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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